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MY FIRST SELF-DENIAL. | various conflicting emotions: thrilled my soul. 
I was the only daughter in a large family of Poor Augusta Marvin! I had not seen her, since 
boys. My parents were wealthy, influential peo- I came several weeks before, with my mother to 
~ ple, bestowing upon me unbounded affection, and call upon her, and bring something to tempt her 
ation indulging me to excess from the cradle; ; but all failing appetite. Then I recalled the long, weary 
this over-devotion, and the constant gratification days she had so patiently and perseveringly sewed 
next} of my most, foolish caprices, did not render me for us, to support herself and crippled sister, and 
mnie wholly insensible to the sorrows and peculiar just when we were all beginning to feel a deep in- 
wei} needs of those less favored than myself. And terest in her, and to pity the sorrows of her dreary 
rope]; now, after this slight preamble, I am ready to existence, she came no more to our home, and we 
‘iny.} commence my story. learned that consumption had seized her for its 
a It was a sharp freezing, windy morning. Thick victim; that the evening shadows of her life 
y8. masses of dark threatening clouds = sweeping were deepening and lengthening about her, and 
oid slowly over the heavens, and a fierce, biting wind, the sun of her earthly pilgrimage would soon set 
7 blowing strongly from the north-east, made it ev- forever. I knocked on the outer door, for there 
» and} ident that more snow would soon be added to the was no bell to ring. A plainly, neatly clad, mid- 
, high piles every where visible. But inclement dle-aged woman appeared, and immediately con- 
neh. ean e 
weather could never ‘confine me long within ducted us to her room. 
doors, and heedless of the remonstrance of my “She's very near her end,” she said, to prepare 
end mother, I started out for a walk. us for the change we might expect, as we trod the 
cs. I was thirteen and three months on the above winding narrow staircase, and stopped for a mo- 
mentioned morning. I walked firmly and rapid- ment before her door. ‘I thought, last night, she’d 
ly, for a half-mile or more, till I came to Judge never see another daybreak; but she’s rallied a 
Lincoln’s fine residence, where I stopped to have little. She calls all the time for her mother, poor 
an hour of social converse with my intimate friend thing! It’s enough to melt one’s heart to hear 
tors. Clara. I did not tarry long, however, for I found her.” A low, faint cry from the agonized moth- 
lass. Clara suffering from a severe headache, and after er’s lips rent the air at these words. Very slowly 
manifold inquiries about her health, and the free and noiselessly she opened the door. O, how 
; discussion of our mutual plans, I left. As I de- my heart sank within me as I entered the room 
seat scended the marble steps, a harsh, searching after her! Ina corner, ona low, single bed, with 
blast almost took me off my feet; but I did not the light from the darkened window shiuing dim- 
mind the cold, I was so snugly protected by my ly upon her, lay Augusta Marvin, hollow-eyed, 
rd not fur cloak, muff and thick woolen gloves. emaciated, with deathly pallor on her sweet, se- 
anes I designed pursuing my walk far down in rene face. I stood for a moment horritied, for I 
av at} Chestnut Street, but had not proceeded far, when beheld the stamp of the grim messenger upon it. 
n- Ove a clear, well-known voice from behind me arrest- She unclosed her eyes as we approached her bed- 
invest) ed my progress. side. 
tifkeat ‘Isabella, Isabella !” SAM FLETCHER AND THE BUFFALO. ‘“‘Mother!” “Augusta!” rose simultaneously, 
“Why, Charley !” I exclaimed, turning hastily and the sorrowing, widowed mother and her dy- 
Conn. around and beholding my favorite brother, just ing child were entwined in each other's arms. 
:DY | one year my senior, close upon my heels in hot ; *O, mother! the Lord has heard my prayer. 
"| pursuit. I looked right into the face of my questioner. friendless and poverty-stricken, in a large city!| He has graciously spared my life another day, 
id “Well, Belle, if I haven't had a tight race to} gue was a little wrinkled, withered old woman, I could not go on. Something within me chained | that I may again behold you. Ican now die in 
ay Come) catch you !” breathing quick and short from his in dingy black clothes, and held a huge travel- my feet to the sidewalk as I regarded her; her | peace,” faintly murmured the dying one, sinking 
— rapid gait. ‘‘One would think you were running ling-bag in one hand. aspect was truly deplorable. Born and bred in! pack exhausted. 
giving} away from State prison by the way you go.” “Bennet Street,” I repeated, stopping a mo- the lap of luxury, I had never been accustomed to| [ remained no longer, and with my heart full, 
‘Mass. “But what sent you out after me this freezing | pent to think. “I don’t believe there is any yield my own wishes to others, or sacrifice my | thoughtfully wended my steps homeward. 
— morning ?” I asked gayly. such street; I never heard of any, and I've lived own pleasures to promote any one’s happiness;/ (Cousin Delia met me at the door. She was all 
“Cousin Delia’s come, and I thought you'd | ;, Philadelphia all my life.” j but somehow I felt my heart now strangely stirred | smiles and gayety, and my heart gave one long 
| want to know it.” A look of bitter disappointment was in her face with pity. It would have been the basest cruelty | bound within me as I beheld her and received her 
‘Cousin Delia come!” I reiterated, in amaze-| ,, my words. to turn away and leave her. I could not do it. | loving embrace. 
oH mont. ‘Maybe there’s some mistake; but I don’t see And as I stood confronting the friendless, gray-| Going round by Hammond’s Block had kept me 
om “Yes, she got into New York by yesterday’s how there can be; Samuel told me I should find haired woman, as we stood in the sharp east! from my happy home and Delia’s joyous presence 
steamer, and started early this morning for Phil-|}.. in Hammond’s Block, on Bennet Street,” she | wind, there arose a fierce inward struggle be-| for one hour, at least. But this little act of self- 
adelphia.” at last slowly and mournfully articulated. |tween duty and inclination. I knew, acquainted | denial had made me a wiser and better girl. It 
“O, 0, OM I cried, wild with delight at the!" «ye been to Hammond's block; but ‘tisn’t on | as I was with the various streets and turnings of| was the first time I could ever remember relin- 
tidings, ‘I'll go right home this minute. I’m so Bennet Street,” I exclaimed; ‘‘and I don’t know | Philadelphia, that I could find Hammond's Block. quishing my own desires to increase the happi- 
ssDand-| lad! What a good boy you are to come after what street it is on.” | My luxurious, attractive home, with my long ab-| ness of a fellow-creature, and how richly had I 
es Luxu- me, Charlie! O, we'll have royal times all the “But if you can direct me to Hammond's Block, | sent cousin eager to embrace me, and the invit-| been rewarded! I had been instrumental in re- 
sistas) spring if she stays!” starting off briskly in the di- it’s all I want, miss,” eagerly catching at my ing, waiting dinner, all strongly tempted my feet | uniting a long-separated mother and dying daugh- 
rection of home, with my heart leaping at great words. homeward; but on the other side was this deject-|ter, I had witnessed their touching meeting, 
Delicate-| bounds. ' “I cannot. I do not know as I could find it ed, aged female, vainly seeking, unprotected, in| their last on earth, and new and pleasurable emo- 
os a ‘What, aren’t you going with me?” I inquired myself; it’s a horrid way to get there. You'd, a bustling, strange city, to obtain some clew by | tions thrilled and pervaded my whole being. I 
me") seeing my brother separate himself from me to better inquire of some one else that can give you| which she might reach a sick, suffering, perhaps | felt that I had done well, the approving smile 
cross to the opposite side of the street. more information,” I rejoined, impatiently, anx-| dying, daughter. Finally duty triumphed, and I| of Heaven seemed to rest upon me, and there 
le and ef- “I can’t; I must go down to father’s office and ious to get home, and not fancying particularly | said firmly,— arose in my soul a deep, sweet peace, such as I 
en carry this letter,” he replied; and I proceeded on being hindered even long enough to reply toa| ‘“‘I'll go part way with you, at least, and see if| had never before experienced. 
my way alone, cherishing the most joyful anticipa- few questions ; and I took three or four steps for- | I can find Hammond’s Block. I went there once; The next day I sent to inquire for Augusta 
Des tions of soon again beholding my dearly-loved, ward. . with mother to carry some jellies and wine to a| Marvin. She had passed from earth during the 
long-absent cousin. “O, dear!” and a long, deepsdrawn sigh fol-' sick girl that used to sew for us, and I guess I| night; but she had left me an affecting message 
ee She was an orphan, and had passed all her girl- teunben on the cold wind. I paused again. can direct you straight if I goa piece with you) of love and gratitude for the slight service I had 
hood under our roof. My father and mother re- “[’'ve inquired the way of at least a dozen dif- | till we come in sight of the building.” rendered, which drew tears from my eyes as I re- 
e garded her more like a younger sister than a ferent ones, and nobody knows,” said the strang-| ‘Thank you! thank you! the Lord will bless) ceived it. Far down in the deep places of my 
rspases) —_Biece, and to all my brothers and myself she was er, in diipressed tones. “I’ve travelled all the |your kindness to a poor friendless widow this| soul, a new resolution planted itself; it was that 
a higbly-valued friend, counsellor and companion, ie from New Orleans, night and day, to see my | day !” were the words of her overcharged heart. | this first act of self-denial should not be my last. 
hain X] —Slways taking deep interest in our advancement, A z ta. They wrote an she couldn’t last long,| ‘‘I guess we turn up here,” I said, some ten | And it was not. Many more followed, to rejoice: 
ny hain. and entering with zest into all our sports and aie if I can’t find her’— Large tears| minutes after. ‘I am confident this street will and quicken my whole existence, and make the 
ct pleasures. coursed down her withered, sunken cheeks, and | bring us tolerably near where we want to go.” succeeding years of life blessed to myself by caus- 
She had been away from us now nearly two | the sentence was left unfinished. I pitied herdis-| I was right; a few yards brought us in sight of ing them to be a blessing to others. 
wf years visiting the noted places of Europe, and ‘ the building. ai 
i mil waned pend task - ban a * “I do wishI could aid you,” I said, musingly.| ‘‘I shall not leave ” now till I know you have AFFECTING INCIDENT. 
: ' : = “If I were only near some book-store, where I|found your daughter,” I said, decidedly, as we following: 
ing us about her journeyings in a foreign land i es y ‘ . x < ll of _| The Petersburg Express records the following : 
£00.21 oa to =e J 7 _ iB hi ” | could just step in and look in a directory ; but we | approached it, really interested, and fu of sym An affecting incident occurred in the Provost - 
40-15 i deena t! e beauti u and costly gifts w ich | are a long way from the business part of the | pathy for my companion. “] shall ring at that Marshal’s office, two or three days since, which 
er affection would induce ber to bestow city.” further door. Whom shall I inquire for?” brought the tears to the eyes of all who witnessed 
pen us. But as I tripped lightly along, indulg- There was a long pause. ‘‘Augusta Marvin, pléase, miss.” it. Large numbers of ladies have been recentl 
SG many Pleesent fancies, my. progress wee “Well, I I may as well be going,” I| ‘Augusta Marvin!” I reiterated. ‘Is she your | flocking to the office to subscribe to the Presi- 
again arrested. et ae " y mide g Seer? 1k her well: she sewed for weeks | ‘ent’s amnesty oath, as a preparatory step to 
“Will you be kind h to tell nota said, finally. ‘‘I don’t see asI can direct you. I | daughter now her well; drawing rations. A little boy appeare a ot the 
y Had enouge ta ye me were f| oid Gad the place myself; but I can’t tell you.” | together at our house. It was she that I came to) yy, -shai’s desk one morning, and in timid accents 
can find Bennet Street ?” and the voice that fel An expression of utter despair and wretched-|see here.” And I was now rejoicing that I had | inquired if be could take the oath for his mother. 
nile my care, wes sad qnd mourefp} in the &X" | ness passed over her face. A stranger, aged, | denied myself a little pleasure for her sake. Then’ His features were handsome, his manner modest, 
e. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








but he had an intelligent and appealing look. He 
was informed that his request could not be grant- 
ed, but that his mother must take the oath in per- 
son. The little fellow turned toward the door 
and burst into tears and sobbed so passionatel 
that the Provost Marshal called him back to as 
the cause of his grief. 

‘My mother,” he said, “is sick and confined to 
her bed; she is unable to work—has nothing to 
eat, and is starving.” 

This appeal was irresistible, and the Provost 
Marshal interested himself in the case and pro- 
cured the necessary relief. Numbers witnessed 
the incident, and were deeply affected by it. It 
was a beautiful instance of affection in the little 
boy, to offer to take the oath, (though too young 
to appreciate it,) for his mother’s sake and in her 
stead. 
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For the Companion. 
A GOOD CONSCIENCE. 


A company of burglars were one night secretly 
introduced into a walled city, where they entered 
many houses, opened and emptied the cupboards 
of silver, and broke into and robbed the secreta- 
ries. They did their work with great skill and 
success. They went to the houses of the richest 
men. They also chose the hours best suited to 
their designs. They entered first those houses 
where the occupants retired early, and afterwards 
those where they retired late. 

It was plain that they had been well informed 
concerning the places they visited, and had had 
some facility in entering and leaving the city by 
the windows and roofs of the houses next the 
walls, where they left their traces behind them. 

In one of these houses lived a carpenter named 
Benoit, to whom suspicion was soon directed, be- 
cause he was little known, having lived in the 
place but a short time, and his dark countenance, 
lowering brows and a great scar across his face 
having inspired an aversion towards him. He 
rarely spoke, even to his wife, and although in all 
other respects a good husband, his unusual si- 
lence and an unwillingness to repeat any thing he 
had said caused her to be pitied by the wives of 
the neighborhood. He had a son, named Syl- 
vester, whom he would not suffer to disobey him 
or question his commands, and whom he obliged 
to work, although he was only seven years old. 
The children who saw how quickly Sylvester 
would leave them, and run back to his work as 
soon as his father came in sight, were as much 
afraid of him as of a wild beast, and called him 
the ugly Benoit. 

Besides, people knew that he had been in va- 
rious employments, that he had been a soldier, 
and had travelled over a great part of the world, 
so that he must have had a great many adven- 
tures, and yet he never related any; whence they 
concluded that he had nothing good to relate. 

When they had begun to suspect him, they put 
together all the circumstances which could help to 
confirm their suspicions. They had noticed that 
he never went to the tavern, and yet he had been 
there on the night of the burglaries, had drunk 
there, and conversed familiarly, for a long time, 
with two men of bad countenance, who were 
strangers in the city, and had never been seen 
there since. A neighbor declared that, happen- 
ing to go to his window at eleven o'clock of the 
same night, he had seen Benoit’s door, which was 
always shut at nine, standing half-way open, al- 
though there was no light in the shop. Finally, 
they examined the place where the burglars had 
climbed the wall of the city, and where they had 
dropped a silver spoon, and found that it was 
against the window of Benovit’s attic. 

They found in this window the end of a rope, 
which had undoubtedly been used to secure a lad- 
der; they even distinguished the place where the 
ladder had rested on the wall, and in the window 
the marks of a man’s foot. 

Benoit was arrested and cast into prison. He 
permitted himself to be taken there with great 
calmness, for he was innocent. 


An old soldier, named Trappe, a comrade of) 


his, bad for some time been established as a hair- 
dresser in the city. He had formerly saved the 


life of Benoit, when they were closely pursued by | “No, for I shall be the best workman in the | 
the enemy, and for this reason Benoit treated him 


with great friendliness, although he did not like 
his character, which was that of a babbler, a liar, 
and, as he believed, a rogue. 


On the evening preceding the burglary, Trappe | 


rate, be in a condition to oppose it. But Benoit 
said but little, and did not get drunk; he only 
slept a little more soundly than usual that night. 
The next morning he perceived that the door of 
his shop had been opened; he was astonished, 
for he knew that he had fastened it. He went 
into his attic, where he found the window open. 
This he had also shut. He perceived that a bag 
of beans had been moved from the place where he 
had put it. He said nothing to any one, for he 
was not accustomed to speak of what he did not 
understand, but for all that, he studied the matter 
closely. Going out to his work, he found the city 
full of rumors, and every one talking of the bur- 
glaries which had been committed in the night. 
He saw that they stopped speaking when they 
perceived him, and looked on him with an evil 
eye. He remembered that the night before, on 
leaving the tavern, Trappe had followed him, bab- 
bling as he went, bottle in hand, and had gone 
into the chamber where his wife and son were, 
whom he, in a gay humor, compelled to drink two 
glasses of wine, no doubt to make them drunk; he 
remembered that, having gone to the window after 
Trappe had gone down stairs, he was surprised 
not to see him leave his house, and thought he 
must have already left. From all this he con- 
cluded that Trappe had hidden in his house, and 
that it was he who had opened his window. He 
went to him, and said, 

“It was you that opened my attic window and 
the door of my shop to the burglars.” 

Trappe pretended not to understand him, then 
pretended to be in a rage, but it was plain that he 
was troubled. k 

‘*You have saved my life,” said Benoit. ‘For 
this reason I will not inform against you. But if 
you did what I suspect, go away from here, and 
never let me see you again, or I shall make you 
trouble.” 

The next morning Trappe was gone. The 
same day Benoit was arrested. They asked him 
if it was he who had opened his window and door; 
He answered, ‘‘No.” They demanded if he knew 
who had opened them; he answered that he did 
not know, for he had no certainty that it was 
Trappe. They demanded of him whether he sus- 
pected any one; he replied that, as they had ar- 
rested him on suspicion, his suspicions should not 
arrest another, who might deserve them no more 
than himself, and that, whatever suspicions he 
might have, he would not tell them. 

He answered the truth to all their questions, 
without adding any thing, or saying any thing that 
would implicate Trappe. After having examined 
him, and finding no evidence against him, they 
were obliged to give him his liberty, although 
they believed that it was he who had assisted the 
burglars; he perceived this from the manner with 
which it was announced to him that he was at lib- 
erty, and the remarks he heard as he left the 
court. But he appeared unmoved. 

On returning home, after having embraced his 
wife, who was transported with joy, he embraced 
his son, and said to him, in a tone of great calm- 
ness, 

“Sylvester, you will everywhere hear that, 
though I am acquitted, Iam none the less guilty, 
and that it was I who opened my house to the 
burglars. But do not be troubled, it will not last 
always.” 

His wife was alarmed at what he said, and was 
unwilling to believe him. She went out to see 
her neighbors. Some of them turned their backs 
upon her without saying a word; others looked at 
her with an expression of pity, shrugging their 
shoulders, as much as to say, ‘Poor woman, it’s 
not her fault!” Still others expressed what they 
thought. She returned home, weeping, and told 


But if any one in the street uttered a word against 
him, he gave him a look that took away all desire 
to repeat it. 

He saw that people examined his accounts with | 
a kind of distrust; but he took care to have them 
so plain and minute, and to sustain them by so 
much proof, that they sometimes ended by telling 
him that there was more than was necessary. 

“No,” be would answer, “I know very well! 
that you have a bad opinion of me, and I want 
you to see plainly that I do not cheat you.” 

A house took fire, and the flames threatened to 
attack the one next to it. Many workmen made 
the attempt to cut off the communication between 
them, but gave it up as too dangerous. Benoit 
arrived at the door of the house that was threat- 
ened. He saw that the servants dared not let 
him enter without permission from their master, 
who was not then to be found. 

“Well, said he, pushing his way through them, 
I must enter, in order to save your house. You 
shall see afterwards whether any thing is miss- 
ing.” 

He went alone to the top of the house. Pass- 
ing through one of the chambers, he saw a watch 
left on the mantel; he put it in his pocket for fear 
that some one else might take it. Then, thinking 
that if he should die in his undertaking, and the 
watch be found upon his person, he would be 
considered a thief, he hid it in a hole in the 
wall. He climbed to the place where the fire was 
approaching, planted himself on the part which 
was beginning to take fire, and cut it away with 
his axe, destroying all communication with the 
burning building. He then descended, and meet- 
ing the owner of the house, showed him where he 
had put his watch. 

“JI bid it there,” he said, ‘‘because some one 
might have taken it, and you would have believed 
it was I.” 

So many marks of honesty and uprightness, as 
well as the regular conduct of Benoit, began to 
make an impression in his favor. A rich man 
came to the city to erect large buildings for a man- 
ufactory. He inquired for the best carpenter. It 
was impossible not to name Benoit, and he em- 
ployed him. He was greatly pleased with his in- 
telligence, energy and uprightness, and declared 
that he was certainly a very honest man. 

As he was a person of importance, this had 
great weight. Benoit's reputation as a workman 
was spread throughout the province. He was en- 
trusted with large enterprises. Thus he had oc- 
casion to do business with a great many people, 
all of whom formed a good opinion of his charac- 
ter. He was no longer watched, yet it was some- 
times asked how it had happened that his door 
and window were opened for the passage of the 
burglars. Many persons believed that he knew. 
The rich man who had employed him in the build- 
ing of his manufactory told him, one day, that he 
ought to try and explain the mystery. 

“It would be useless,” answered Benoit, ‘‘when 
I have already established my reputation as an 
honest man.” 

Finally nothing more was said about the matter, 
every one being sure that he had nothing to do 

with it. Many months after, one of the burglars 
was arrested in another part of the country, and 
told the whole story. Some persons came to tell 
Benoit, and congratulate him. 

“It never troubled me much” he said; ‘‘I knew 
very well that an honest man cannot always pass 
for a rogue.” P .H. Paetrs. 
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RESISTING CAVALRY. 

The following, related of Col. Dakin and his 
regiment during the Mexican war, shows how 
cavalry and infantry are trained to fight each 








Benoit that they could no longer live in the city. § 


bad reputation with me ” 

“What good will it dé*you to remain?” de- 
manded his wife. 

‘I shall regain a good one.” 





“You will lose all your custom.” 


| ae 

place. 

| ‘There are other excellent workmen; how can 
| you be the best among them ?” 

| ‘*By taking more pains than they do.” 


“If I go hence,” said Benoit, ‘I shall carry a' 


other: 


One morning when the regiment was drawn up, 
and the men were standing at ease, after a variety 
of marches. and charges, and fevolutions, the 
colonel took it into his head to put their disci- 


came faster and faster, and finally, with a terrible 
bound, sprang at the square. The square stood 
the shock, and the next moment the horse was 
stretched on the ground, with a broken bayonet 
in his side, and his limbs quivering in the death 
agony, while the stout rider lay with his foot and 
knee caught and himself unable to rise. Nota 
man moved ; the square was silent, steady and un- 
broken. In another moment the colonel was on 
his feet. He replaced his sword in his scabbard, 
looked gravely and coolly at the dead horse, then 
at the firm array of soldiers, and then said, in his 
quaint way: 

‘Very well done, boys; both the horse and the 
square did their duty. Now you are ready for 
the lancers.” 

The men cheered not a little. 








SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





The counting-room of the Companion is changed to 161 
Washington. Street, directly opposite the Old South Church, 
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GOING HOME. 


Where are you going so fast, old man, 
Where are you going so fast! 

There's a valley to cross, and a river to ford, 
There's a clasp of the hand, and a parting word, 
And a trembling sigh for the past, old man, 

The beaatiful, vanished past. 


The road has been rugged and rough, old man; 
To your feet it's been rugged and rough; 
But you see a dear being, with gentle eyes, 
Has shared in your labor and sacrifice; 
Ah! that has been sunshine enough, old man, 
For you or me sunshine enough. 


How long since you passed o'er the hill, old man, 
Of life, o'er the top of the hill? 
Were there beautiful valleys on t’other side? 
Were there flowers and trees with branches wide, 
To shut out the heat of the Sun, old man, 
The heat of the fervid sun? 


And how did you cross the dark waves, old man, 
Of sorrow, the fearful waves? 
Did you lay your dear treasures by, one by one, 
With an aching heart, and “God's will be done,” 
Under the wayside dust, old man, 
In their graves, ‘neath the wayside dust? 


There are sorrows and labors for all, old man, 
Alas! there is sorrow for all; 
And you, peradventure, have had your share, 
For eighty long winters have whitened your hair, 
And have whitened your heart as well, old man, 
hank God! your old heart as well. 


You're now at the foot of the hill, old man, 
At last at the foot of the hill; 
The sun has gone down in a golden glow, 
And the heavenly city lies just below; 
Go in through the pearly gate, old man, 
The beautiful pearly gate. 





SAM FLETCHER AND THE BUFFALO. 


Sam Fletcher was one of a party of men who 
lived on the Kansas plains, on friendly terms with 
the Indians, and followed hunting and trapping. 
A sort of second Kit Carson was Sam, caring lit- 
tle for the refinements of society, and finding his 
chief enjoyment in the excitements of danger 
among the wild beasts of the mountain gorges and 
rolling prairies. Often he would start on some 
daring adventure, with two or three companions, 
leaving his simple cabin in the care of the Indian 
woman who cooked his food, and be absent from 
the settlement a month or six weeks, sleeping at 
night in caves, or hollow trees, or in the open air. 

On one of these excursions over the vast wilds 
he came so near losing his life that, as he always 
said, when he related the story, jerking his thumb 
over his shoulder at a favorite companion of his 
who was hardly ever out of his sight, ‘‘but for 
Johnny, there, I shouldn't ha’ been here to tell 
ye.” 

Sam had had many hair-breadth escapes in en- 
counters with grizzly bears, and other savage 
creatures, and also from perilous accidents, but in 
every instance had succeeded in evading the 
threatened death, by means of his good gun or the 
extraordinary exercise of his own cunning; but 
in the adventure we are about to narrate, he owed 
his deliverance to another hand, and so he always 
considered it the narrowest chance of his life that 
he had ever run. 

Johnny McKibbin, a young Irishman, was the 
only comrade who accompanied Sam on this hunt- 
ing trip, a brave, dashing fellow, who could stand 
any hardship, and for skill with the rifle not one 
of the old hunters could overmatch him. 

They had been watching a small herd of buffa- 





_ pline to a stronger test. The regiment was 
; thrown into a square to resist cavalry. The com- 
' mander rode off a few yards, and wheeling his 
horse, came down sword in hand, at a fierce gal- 
lop, straight at his men. He and his steed form- 
| ed an imposing object, for he was a big man, and 
! his steed a big horse, and neither appeared to 
| fear the glittering and bristling bayonets against 
; which they were rushing. The men stood the 
| charge very well, until the horse and rider were 


Benoit had some work on hand when he was’ within a few feet; then they broke right and left | 


| loes since the dawn of the morning, and contriv- 
| ing ways to separate some of the best of the herd, 


| but with all their stratagems had not succeed- 


led in getting at the fattest of the beasts, without 
| the risk of scattering the herd. 

| At length, out of patience, they concluded to 
| frighten the buffaloes, so that they would run in 
the direction of an opening that led into a swamp. 


Fletcher stationed himself in a position where 


had come to him, and told him that two of their| arrested. He did it with so much promptness,' in confusion, and opened a broad passage for the the herd must pass, while McKibbin went to their 


old comrades who had served in the same regi- | nicety, and at such a low price, that those for; 
ment were on their way through the city, and in- | whom he did it continued to employ him, although | 
vited him to drink a bottle of wine with them. | they had a poor opinion of him. He rose every 
He at the same time reminded him that it was the day two hours earlier than usual, and went to 
anniversary of the battle in which he had saved) rest later, that he might do more work. He was, 
his life. After this, Benoit could no longer re-| therefore, seldom obliged to hire workmen, an 
fuse his invitation, and even insisted on paying! could afford his jobs at a low price, although he 
for the wine, but Trappe and his two comrades | used the best wood, and did the best work. In g 
would not permit it. They tried to make him! this way he not only keptéis custom, but obtained 
drink and talk; for they belonged to the band of new. He knew what people thought of him, but 
burglars, who were that night to enter the city. 
They hoped to obtain from him some information, | 
and also to make him drink, so that he would not him, that they would not leave him alone in a powder beneath 
hear what, might be done in his house, or, at any ‘room, he quietly smiled, without saying any thing. 


| did not appear to be disturbed by it. 


If he saw that they took precautions against 


‘“‘cavalry” into their ranks. 
Of course the colonel was full of wrath, and 


moments, was by no means agreeable to their 
feelings. 
“You repel cavalry! 


upon you as I did?” 


comfited volunteers. 


nets, and — if he would crush the line to 
is charger’s heels. 
Their bayonets wav 


the way the officers and men caught it for a few 
Why, what would you 
da. have done if a thousand dragoons had charged 


‘Well, try us again, colonel, and see if we 
on’t hurt your feelings,” cried a number of dis-' 


The square was again formed. Off rode the 


’ colonel, round he wheeled, and here he came 
| again, at full speed, rushing straight at the bayo- 


not, though the horse 


rear, and mounting his horse, rode rapidly towards 
_them, shouting, and firing a shot at the nearest 
‘buffalo. The startled beasts immediately rushed 
|in the opposite direction towards the opening in 
the tall grass where Fletcher was stationed. Sam 
waited till most of the herd had passed, and thea 
‘marked his victim, and giving him a shot, sa¥ 
him stumble and fall. 

The buffalo that had been struck by Sam's bul- 
lets, it happened accidentally, was a bull, and the 
creature was by no means dead. The daring 
hunter had hardly left his lurking-place to givé 
him another shot, when the wounded animal rosé 
to his feet, and glaring about him, caught sight of 
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his enemy, and charged upon him with fury. He. 
was a gigantic fellow, and Sam knew that an en-| 
counter with him would be a formidable affair. | 
He turned quickly to secure a better position, but ' 
so furious was the onset of the outraged bull, that 
in a minute he heard his bellow directly behind 
him, and actually felt the touch of his horns. 
Hoping to mire the brute in one of the sloughs, 
he made for the nearest bog, still followed by the 
buffalo, and leaped as far as he could into the 
midst of the mud and water. Such was the frenzy 
and strength of the buffalo that, instead of sink- 
ing into the swampy ground as Sam had hoped, 
before he could reach the bog, he kept close to the 
hunter’s heels, and tumbled headlong into the 
slough, nearly falling, with his huge weight, upon | 
the hunter. One fore-hoof struck Sam’s back | 
just to one side of the spine, hurting him badly, } 
but fortunately, as they settled into the quagmire, | 
the feet of the heavy brute sank astride Fletcter's | 
body, rendering him powerless in all except his| 
head, with which he still endeavored to gore his | 
antagonist. ; 

In the meantime John McKibbin was not idle. 
He had reloaded his gun, and, seeing his friend’s | 
danger, he fired directly under the buffalo’s fore- | 
shoulder just as Fletcher's head was sinking be-| 
neath the water. The shot went directly through | 
the heart of the buffalo; and Sam soon managed, 
by the help of Johnny, after a hard struggle, to 
extricate himself from his uncomfortable position. 
Sam always declared, ‘‘That was the narrowest 
escape Lever had. But for Johnny McKibbin I: 
shouldn’t ha’ been here to tell on't.” 


“SHINE YER BOOTS?” 

A gentleman communicates to the New Bed- 
ford Standard the following praiseworthy instance 
of ambition, combined with other good qualities, 
as illustrated in a juvenile boot-black : 








While walking at an early hour in the morning, 
near the great pump in the centre of the encamp- 
ment, a bright-eyed boy saluted us with the cus- 
tomary morning question,—‘‘Shall I shine your 
boots, sir?” We pleasantly responded—You 
may,” and took our seat to allow him to do so. 
As the appearance of the lad indicated both intel- 
ligence and honesty, we asked—‘Well, young 
man, have you done well while you have been| 
here?” He replied—‘‘I began last Wednesday | 
morning, and last night I sent $25 to Fall River, | 
by a friend, to be put intoa bank there for me. | 
I have taken that sum in one week, besides pay- | 
ing my board.” He then added—‘‘From the third | 
of June to the fourth of August I put $100 into a 
bank there, which I earned blacking shoes, and 
paid my board besides.” He told us his age was | 
fourteen years, that he lost his father and mother | 
—at reference to whom his eyes moistened with 
tears—and that he had a little sister ten years old 
whom he supported and kept at school; and that 
he attended school himself in the evenings of win- 
ter. These statements were confirmed by some 
gentlemen present who knew him. To cap the 
whole, he had beautifully painted upon a very 
neat box, this motto :—‘‘I am bound to shine!” 


a eee ee 
GOOD-NATURED. 

The natural generosity that forgets injuries is 
not so praiseworthy as the Christian virtue that 
forgives them, but it is, nevertheless, very amia- 
ble: 


The other day we happened to fall in with a 
casual specimen of a good-natured _ eaper 
He had some time before been unjustly treated, 








as he thought, by another person in a negotiation, 
and was accordingly, though of a happy tempera- | 
ment, considerably incensed. Mr. A, (so we will | 
call him,) resolved never to hold intercourse again | 
with the man who had offended him, and he said | 
so. Mark how the flint carried fire. About a 
month afterwards, a friend acquainted with the 
circumstance, received a note from him, recom- 
mending the person who had done the wrong to a 
lucrative situation in the bank where he was one 
of the directors. The friend was much surprised, 
of course, and, a day or two afterwards, meeting 

\Mr. A, inquired “show he came to be exerting 
himself in benefiting an enemy against whom he 
had vowed revenge.” He opened his eyes, and 
seemed just to wake up to a consciousness of the 
Position of affairs. ‘*Why, to confess the truth,” 
said he, ‘I did not recollect that little circum- 
stance at all. The next time I have a quarrel to 
tevenge,” he observed, with asmile, ‘I must take 
care to make a memorandum of it.” We shall 
hot much fear the spite of a gentleman, who has 
‘0 write it in a note-book, lest he may forget it. 


FUN AT HOME. 


Tadvise you not to be afraid of a little fun at 
‘ome, good people. Don’t shut your houses lest 
the sun should fade your carpets, and your hearts 
lest a hearty laugh shake down some musty old 
cobwebs there. Jf you want to ruin your sons, 
let them think that all mirth and social enjoyment 
must be left on the threshold without when they 
Come home at night. When once a home is re- 
garded as only a place to eat, drink and sleep in, 
the work is begun that ends in the gambling 
houses and reckless degradation. Young people 
must have fun and relaxation somewhere ; if they 
© not find it at their own hearthstones, it will be 
‘ought at other and less profitable places. 

Therefore, let the fire burn brightly at night, | 
make the homestead delightful with all those 
ws ~ which — so perfectly understand. | 

» not repress the buoyant spirits of your young | 
children. Half an hour of darnand, soaied the ' 








lamp and fireside of home, blots out the remem- 
brance of many a care and annoyance during the 
day, and the best safeguard they can take with 
them into the world, is the influence of a bright 
little domestic circle. 

——————2e——_—__—_ 


WHAT AN IRON BAR BECAME. 


A bar of iron worth five dollars, worked into 
horseshoes, is worth ten and a half; made into 
needles, it is worth $355; made into penknife 
blades, it is worth $3,285; made into balance 
springs of watches, it is worth $250,000. 

What a drilling the poor bar must undergo to 
reach all that; but hammered, and beaten, and 

unded, and rolled, and rubbed, and polished, 

ow was its value increased. It might well have 
quivered and complained under the hard knocks 
it got; but were they not all necessary to draw 
out its fine qualities, and fit it for higher offices? 

And so, my children, all the drilling and train- 
ing which you are subject to in youth, and which 
often seems so hard to you, serves to bring out 
nobler and finer qualities, and fit you for more re- 
responsible posts and greater usefulness in the 
world.—Child's Paper. 

——~oo—__—_—<——_ 


HOW TO PRESERVE ICE. 


Dr. Schwarz communcates the following sim- 
ple method of preserving small quantities of ice, 
which he has practised with success: Put the ice in 
a deep dish or jug, cover it with a plate, and 
place the vessel on a pillow stuffed with feathers, 
and cover the top with another pillow carefully, 
by this means excluding the external air. Feath- 
ers are well-known bad conductors of heat, and, 
in consequence, the ice is preserved from melt- 
ing. Dr. Schwarz states that he had thus pre- 
served six pounds of ice for eight days. he 


{plan is simple, and within the reach of every 


household.— Home Journal. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





“NOW I LAY ME DOWN TO SLEEP.” 


In the quiet nursery chambers. 
Snowy pillows yet unpressed, 
See the forms of little children, 
Kneeling, white-robed, for their rest. 
All in quiet nursery chambers, 
While the dusky shadows creep, 
Hear the voices of the children,— 
“Now [lay me down to sleep.” 


In the meadow and the mountain 
Calmly shine the winter stars, 

But across the glist ning lowlands 
Slants the moonlight’s silver bars, 

In the silence and the darkness, 
Darkness growing still more deep, 

Listen to the little children 
Praying God their souls to Keep. 

“If we die"—so pray the children, 
And the mother’s head drops low; 

(One from out her fold is sleeping 
Deep beneath this winter's snow.) _ 

“Take our souls:’ and past the casement 
Flits a gleam of erystal light, 

Like the trailing of his garments 
Walking evermore in white. 


Little souls, that stand expectant 
Listening at the gates of life, 
Hearing, far away, the murmur 
Of the tumult and the strife; 
We, who fight beneath those banners, 
Meeting ranks of toemen there, 
Find a deeper, broader meaning 
In your simple vesper prayer. 


When your hands shall grasp this standard, 
Which to-day you watch from far, 
When your deeds shall shape the conflict 
In this universal war, 
Pray to Him, the God of Battles, 
Whose strong eye can never sleep, 
In the warring of temptation, 
Firm and true your souls to keep. 


When the combat ends, and slowly 
Clears the smoke from out the skies, 

When, far down the purple distance, 
All the noise of battle dies, 

When the last night's solemn shadows 
Settle down on you and me, 

May the love that never faileth 
Take our souls eternally. 


a me 


THE BOY AND THE BEE. 


Little Johnny was just three years old. Of 
course he had seen very little of the world, and 
had very much to learn. So one warm, bright 
afternoon, while playing in the garden, he took a 
lesson which he remembers yet. 

In the rich, green grass, a bright, yellow dan- 
delion caught his eye, but he did not notice a sin- 
gular looking spot about the middle of the flower. 
That spot was nothing less than a merry honey- 
bee, who had come singing along through the air 
in search of honey and wax, and stopped to see 
if that Hower had any for him. Quick as thought, 
down went the little fat hand, and back again it 
came as quickly, bringing in its grasp flower, 
bee, and all. 

The poor bee was very much, surprised at this 
sudden change. He thought that the sky or 
something else had fallen upon him. But what- 
ever might have been the case, he was resolved 
not to give up his life without a trial, and so, 
twisting his little body around, he sent up his 
sharp, poisoned sting deep into Johnny's hand! 
And didn’t nurse hear a scream from Johnny’s 
lungs? And while she ran to aid the suffering 
child, the bee gathered himself up and set out for 
home, wondering what in the world such little 
two-legged pests as boys were made for. 

But the sting had not only marked Johnny's 
hand, but had written this lesson in his memory ; 
that sometimes very pretty things have very sharp 
stings. 

Wine looks very pretty in the glass, but the 
Bible says that if we become fond of drinking, it 
will ‘bite like a serpent and sting like an adder.” 

Sin often looks very inviting, but the Bible tells 
us that ‘‘the sting of death is sin.” 

A little boy once asked his mother for a peach. 
She asked him if he had not already eaten one. 
To get another he told a lie, and said‘‘No.” But 
after he went to bed that lie stung him so he was 
afraid to go to sleep till he had called his moth- 
er, confessed his sin, and asked her pardon. 

I hope my young readers will remember, that 
sometimes very pretty things have very sharp 
stings. —Child’s Paper, 





AYER’S PILLS. 


Are you sick, feeble and complaining? Are you out of order, 
with your system deranged and your feelings uncomfortable? 
These symptoms are often the prelude to serious illness Some 
fit of sickness is creeping upon you, and should be averted by a 
timely use of the right remedy. Take Ayer's Pil's, and cleanse 
out the disordered humors—purify the blood, and let the fluids 
move on unobstructed in health again. They stimulate the func- 
tions of the body into vigorous activity, purify the system from 
the obstructions which make disease. A cold settles somewhere 
in the ly, and deranges its natural functions These, if not 
relieved, react upon themselves and the surrounding organs, 
producing general aggravation, suffering and derangement.— 
While in this condition, take Ayer's Pills, and see how directly 
they restore the natural action of the system, and with it the 
buoyant feeling of health again. What is true and so apparent 
in this trivial and common complaint is also true in many of the 
deep-seated and dangerous distempers. The same purgative ef- 
fect expels them. Caused by similar obstructions and derange- 
ments of the natural functions of the body, they are rapidly and 
many of them surely cured by the same means. None who know 
the virtue of these Pills will neglect to employ them when suf- 
fering from the disorders they cure, such as Headache, Foul 
Stomach, Dysentery, Bilious Complaints, Indigestion, Derange- 
ment of the Liver, Costiveness, Constipation, Heartburn, Rheu- 
—s Dropsy, Worms and Suppression, when taken in large 

loses. 

They are sugar coated, so that the most sensitive can take them 
easily, and they ure surely the best purgative medicine yet dis- 


covered. 
AYER’S AGUE CURB, 


For the speedy and certain cure of Intermittent Fever, or Chills 
and Fever, Remittent Fever, Chili Fever, Dumb Ague, Pe- 
riodical Headache or Bilious Headache, and Bilious 
Fevers; indeed, for the whole class of diseases 
originating in biliary derangement, caused 
by the malaria of miasmatic countries. 


This remedy has rarely failed to cure the severest cases of 
Chills and Fever, and it has this great advantage over other 
Ague , that it subd the complaint without injury to 
the patient. It eontains no quinine or other deleterious sub- 
stance, nor does it produce quinism or any injurious effect what - 
ever. Shaking brothers of the army and the west, try it, and 
you will endorse these assertions. 

Prepared by J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., and sold by 
all Druggists and dealers in Medicines. 

42—2meow 








MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP 
WITH 
B. T. Babbitt’s Pure Concentrated Potash, 
—oRn— 
READY SOAP MAKER. 

Warranted double the strength of common Potash, and supe- 
rior to any other saponifier or ley in market. Put up in cans of 
one pound, two pounds, three pounds, six pounds and twelve 
pounds, with full directions in English and German, for making 


Hard and Soft Soap. One pound will make fifteen gallons of 
Soft Soap. No lime is required. 


Consumers will find this the cheapest Potash in market. 
, B. T. BABBITT, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washinston Street, 
NEW YORK. 


THE GREAT GERMAN 
SSL wetT SB st, 
Is the only reliable remedy which WILL cuRE 
CATARRH 


Of the Nose, Head or Throat, 
COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, DIPTHERIA, ASTHMA, 
and CONSUMPTION ia its first stages. 
Price PER BOTTLE, $2,00. 

For sale by WEEKS & POTTER, No. 170 Washington Street, 
GEORGE C. GOODWIN & CO., No. 38 Hanover Street, J. WIL- 
SON, Jr. & Co., No. 138 Washington Street, Boston, and all 
other Druggists. 42—f meow 
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TO CHILDREN. 
When you are sick, don't take any of those very unpleasant 
“Doctor's Pills,” but tell mother to get you some of 
Dr. Humphreys’ Homeopathic Sugar Pills. 


They are nice to take, won't make you worse, and certain to cure 
you. Look over the list below, and find what you want, and if 
your-Druggist don't have it, send to our store in New York, and 
we will send it to you at once. 
LIST OF HUMPHREYS’ 
SPECIFIC HOMEOPATHIC REMEDIES. 


Price of single Boxes—cents. 
No. ae Fever, C ition and Inti ion Ww 





jorm Fever, Worm Colic. 25 












“3 “ Colie, Teething, Crying of Infar 
“ 4 “ Diarrhoea, of Children or Adults. 
“5 “ Dysentery, or Bloody Flux, Coli 
“6 “ Cholera Morbus, Nausea...... 
“7 “ Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness. Bronc 
“sg “ Toothache, Faceache, Nervous Pain 
“9 “* Headaches, Sick Headaches. Vertig 
“10 “ Dyspepsia, Weak, or Acid Stomach. 
“13 “ Croup, Hoarse Croupy Cough....... 
“14 “ Salt Rheum, Crusty Eruptions. 
“15 “ Rheumatism, Pain, Lameness..... 
“16 “ KBewer and Ague, Intermittent Fever 
“17 “ Piles, External or [nternal........... wee 
“18 “ Opthalmy, Weak or Inflamed Eyes....... 
“19 “ Catarrh, Acute or Chronic..............008 
“20 “ Whooping Cough, shortening it........ of 
“21 “ Asthima, Oppressed, Difficult Breathing...... W 
“22 “ Kar Discharges, Noise in the Head........ 1) 
“23 “ Serofala, Enlarged Glands and Tonsils...... 0) 
“24 “ General Debility, Physical Weakness.......50 
“25 “ Dwropsy, Fluid Accumulations................ ai) 
“26 “ Sea Sickmess, Prostration, Vertigo.......... 50 
“27 “ Urinary Diseases, Gravel. .......ccccccccceced 
“23 “ Prostration, Involuntary Di 

vous Debility 
“29 “ Sore Mouth, or Canker... 
“30 “ Urinary Incontinence,.... : 
“33 “ Epilepsy and Spasms, Chorea............ 100 
“34 “ Daptheria, Ulcerated Sore Throat..............50 


Or it is better to get a full case at once, and always have in the 
family a remedy for every ordinary disease likely to occur. 


FamILy AND TRAVELLING CASES. 


85 vials, in morocco case, Book complete...........¢ $...$10,00 
28 large vials, in morocco, Book of Directions. - 8,00 






20 large vials, in morocco, Book of Directions. - 6,00 
20 large vials, plain case, Book of Directions.... 500 
15 boxes, (Nos. 1 to 15,) Book of Directions...... cose 3.00 
Any 6 boxes, (Nos. 1 to 15,) Book of Directions....... eo 1,35 


For sale by respectable dealers in Medicine everywhere, and 
sent FREE on receipt of price, by 
Humpureys’ Spec. Hom. Mep. Co., 


34—lyis 562 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





HOME PRINTING OFFICES. 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 


PRICE OF OFFICES $15, $28, $40, $48, $71. 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 


Men and Boys are MAKING Monry withthe LOWE PRESS 
by which Cards, Labels, &c., are printed at a saving of 75 per 
cent. Some boys earn $2 per week besides attending school. 

Send for a Circular to the LOWE PRESS CoO., 

2i—ly 23 Water Street, Boston. 


BINGER’S LETTER “A” 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES. 


This spl all the good qualities of our well 
known manufacturing machines, with many new and valuable 
improvements. It is swift, quiet and positive in its operation; 
sews the very finest and coarsest materials, and any thing be- 
tween the two extremes, in a beautiiul and snbstantial manner. 
It Hems, Feils, Cords, Braids, Tucks, Gathers, Stitches, etc., and 
will do a greater range of work than any machiue heretofore of- 
fered to the public. 

We respectfully invite all in want ofa 


SUPERIOR FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, 
to pay usa visit, EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED, and full 


instructions given by competent and courteous attendants. 
Send for pamphlet. 
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THe Stncer Manvuracturine Company, 
69 HANOVER STREET, BOSTON, 


40-—3m, 458 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








ENGLISH BRUSSELS 


CARPETING, 
Per Cunard Steamers. 
J. LOVEJOY & Co. 
ARB OPENING FRESH INVOICES oF 


SUPERIOR ENGLISH BRUSSELS| 
EXTRA THREE PLYS, 
KIDDERMINSTER, 


—AND— 


HEAVY ALL WOOL DUTCH 


CARPETINGS, 
OIL CLOTHS, RUGS, MATS, &c. 





J. L. & CO. will be receiving, by every steamer through the 
season, from ENGLAND, every description of goods, the . 
newest and most desirable styles, selected for them with 
greatest care, to which they invite the attention of pur- 
chasers. 


J. LOVEJOY & CO., 
SUMMER STREET, 
NEXT TO TRINITY CHURCH. 





KENNEDY’S 
HAIR GROWER, 


A RADICAL CURE FOR BALDNESS, AND ALL DISEASES 
OF THE SCALP. 





This preparation will not change the color of a single hair. It 
will cleanse the scalp and promote the growth of healthy hair. 


it is the best Tonic for the Hair Follicles and Roots ever known. 
One bottle will keep the head clear of Dandruff for a year. 


Price One Dollar. 
MANUFACTURED BY DonaLp KENNEDY, 
Roxbury, Mass. 


Sold by GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., M. 8. BURR & CO., and 
WEEKS & POTTER, Boston. 40—ly 





CHOICH MUSIC IN A CHEAP FORM. 


For the use of Choirs, Societies and Conventions. THE CHO- 
RALIST; comprising Standard Choruses, Anthems, Trios, Quar- 
tets, &c., with accompaniments for Piano and Organ. 21 Nos., 
each 0c. CHORAL CLASSICS; compirsing Cantatas and Cho- 
ruses, by eminent composers. 12 Nos., prices various. THE 
OPERA; comprising Trios, Quartets and Choruses trom various 
operas. 12 Nos., each 26c. A list of pieces contained in the 
above sent on application. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO, Publishers, 
41—tf 277 Washington Street. 








“ECONOMY IS WEALTH.” 


Millions of money are saved yearly by buying metal-tipped 


Shoes for children; buy no other for every-day wear; one pact 
will outwear three pair without them. Sold by all shoe dealers 
everywhere. 40—5im 





LIFE, GROWTH AND BEAUTY. 


MRS. 8S. A. ALLEN’S 
HAIR RESTORER AND DRESSING 
INVIGORATE, STRENGTHEN AND LENGTHEN THE 
FLAIR. 


They act directly upon the roots of the hair, supplying required 
nourishment, and natural color and beauty returns. 
Grey hair disappears, bald spots are cov- 
ered, hair stops falling, and 
luxuriant growth is 
the result. 


LADIES AND CHILDREN 
WILL APPRECIATE 


THE DELIGHTFUL FRAGRANCE AND RICH, GLOSSY 
APPEARANCE IMPARTED TO THE HAIR, 
—AND— 


No fear of soiling the skin, scalp or most elegant head-dress. 





Convincing Testimony. 
REY. C, A. BUCKBEE, 
Assistant Treasurer American Bible Union, N. Y. City, writes: 
“I very cheerfully add my testimony to that of numerous 
friends, to the great value of Mrs. 8. A. Allen's Hair Restorer 
and Zylobalsamum,”’ 
KEY. WILLIAM CUTTER, 
New York City. 
“My hair is changed to its natural color, and growing on bald 
spot.” 
REV. J. H. CORNELL, 
New York City. 
“I procured it fora relative. The falling of the hair stopped, 


and restored it from being grey to its natural and beautitul 


lor."" 
eid REY. J. WEST, 


Brooklyn, L. I. 

“] will testify to their value in the most liberal sense. They 
have restored my hair where it was bald, and, where grey, to its 
original color.” 

REV. A. WEBSTER, 
Boston, Mass. 

“I have used them with great effect. I am neither bald nor 

grey. My hair was dry and brittle; itis now soft as in youth.” 
REV. H. V. DEGEN, 
Boston, Mass. 


“That they promote the growth of the hair where baldness is, I 
have the evidence of my own eyes.” 


Sold by Druggists throughout the World. 


PRINCIPAL SALES OFFICE, 
198 and 200 GREENWICH STREET, 





New York. 
40—ly ° 























THE YOUTH’S 





COMPANION. 











his ragged appearance, remarked that he would 

not do. ‘‘l hope,” replied Jack, ‘that your hon- 

|or will not condemn the bull on account of the 

| rigging.” The reply excited the attention of the 

| ellbene, who sent the weather-beaten tar below for 

- |a good meal and new clothing. He proved one 
| of the best seamen in the ship. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





BOSTON, OCTOBER 19, 1865. 


‘Terms of the Companion. 


| 
The price of the Companion is One Dollar and | 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. | 
When payment is delayed beyond the seme! 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar | 
and Fifty Cents willinvariably be charged. 





VARIETY. 


AN ORTHOGRAPHICAL PARADOX. 


A pretty deer is dear to me; 
A hare has downy hair; 

I love a hart with ali my heart, 
But who can bear a bear? 





THE GOVERNING FAMILIES OF EUROPE. | 
No. 4. 
THE KINGDOM OF SWEDEN. 

The Swedish dynasty is a remarkable member 
of the reigning houses of Europe, for a reason that 
is not only interesting, but unique. It is a royal 
house which the living world has known as well in 
the fountain as in the stream, in the sapling as in 
the tree. There are a few men yet living, it is 
probable, who remember its founder a private 
soldier, which he was toward the close of the last 
century, while later he was no higher in the mili- 
tary service than sergeant. 

The founder of the Swedish dynasty was Jean 
Baptist Jules Bernadotte, who was born at Pau, 
(France,) in 1764, his father being a lawyer, for 
which profession the son was intended. Had he 
fulfilled his father’s intentions, he never could have 
worn acrown. Being fond of soldiership, he en- 
listed in the French royal marines, and became 
sergeant. On the breaking out of the French 
Revolution, a career was opened for him and 
other clever men; and he turned his opportunities | 
to so good account, that soon he became colonel, | 
and then general. It is not our purpose to follow | 
his career, and therefore it is sufficient to say that | 
when Bonaparte made himself Emperor of the | 
French, he made Bernadotte a Marshal of France; | 
and a little later he created him Prince of Ponte | 
Corvo. Bernadotte was a fair soldier, but noth- 
ing more; and he had some political influence, 
and had held both political and diplomatic offices | BEEF AND PORK STORIES. 


under the French Republic. He was connected | The Paris Constitutionnel relates that a priest 
with the Bonaparte family, as he and Joseph went into a restaurant in the Palais Royal on 
Bonaparte had married sisters, daughters of a Friday and made a good dinner. He paid his 
merchant of Marseilles, named Cléry ; but he dis-| bill and went away, but a quarter of an hour af- 


: ges : terward came back, and after obtaining permis- 
liked the emperor, and the emperor disliked him, sion from the lady president of the rene I ptr 


—and each did little justice to the other. | a speech to the company, informing them that he 

Bernadotte was commanding in Germany when had most unfortunately forgotten all about its 
Napoleon sought to dismember Sweden, and to being Friday, and eaten meat on a day not al- 
divide that country between Russia and Denmark, !owed by the church; and that having thus un- 
and it is said that he had opportunities of making wittingly gven cunsien Sy scandal, Ke theaght 


: < : it necessary to make a public expiation. 
friends of the Swedes. Be that as it may, onthe; An expiation more directly to the point was re- 


death of the Crown Prince of Sweden, in 1810,!' quired by Mrs. Abraham Isaacs, a Jewess, who 
the Swedish Diet elected Bernadotte to the post, | formerly lived in Portsmouth. Her adopted son 
thus making him heir to the throne. They | wate home one day, having dined with # school- 
thought they were pleasing Napoleon, being de-| “And what hed you for dinner, Solomon, my 
ceived by some smart intriguers, as Napoleon, son?” said the affectionate old lady. 

wished the king of Denmark to be chosen; but! ‘*Meat, mother, pretty white meat.” 

the emperor gave his consent to the Marshal’s ac- | “Chicken ?” 


se > } -rih.”? 
ceptance of what the Diet tendered him. Yet he! -_ - a = 2 sere oa — 
treated him so badly that the Crown Prince was just up with it.” 7 


forced into the arms of Russia, and he had a lead-| Turning round to a shelf in her store, she soon 
ing part in those wars which ended in Napoleon’s prepared a dose which cleaned his stomach and 
fall. He sought to get Napoleon's place in 1814, | ber conscience. The Paris priest as readily ac- 


but vainly. He became king of Sweden in 1818, con tegen wn Unest a 
as Charles XLV. John, and reigned until 1844, Journal. 


when he was succeeded by his son Oscar, whose | How many of our young readers would be as 
Ossianic name is said to have been given him by | conscientious and determined as this Jew mother 
Napoleon, who was an admirer of Ossian. Oscar's 5, much weightier matters than the eating of 
reign ended in 1859, the throne passing to his | pork? 
son, Charles XV., third member of that dynasty | 
which displaced the ancient house of Vara. THE OLD WOMAN’S BIBLE. 

Of all the dynasties that were founded by Na-| Some gentlemen called upon an old woman 
poleon I. that of Bernadotte alone survived his and inquired if she had a Bible. She was very 
final fall,—and he can hardly be said to have , ®"8ty at being asked such a question, and replied : 

: | ‘Do you think, gentlemen, that I ama heathen, 
founded that dynasty, as he gave his consent 


3 vomee™ that you ask such a question ?” 
merely to Bernadotte’s acceptance of the Swedish | 


Then calling to a little girl, she said,— 
crown; but it is undeniable that the French mar-; ‘Run and fetch the Bible out of the drawer, 


shal was thus elevated in the hope of conciliating that I may show it to ~ gentlemen.” 

the emperor, and therefore owed his throne to) ws cso! voy pron phe — 
the Napoleonic power and influence. Murat con- | was not a heathen.” Accordingly the Bible was 
tinued to reign in Naples after Napoleon's first brought, nicely covered; on opening it, the old 
fall, for more than a year, he having deserted the woman exclaimed, 
man who made him a king; but he was dethroned | ae yay satan you called a — 
. . a king | about the Bible! He e my spectacles ! 
” 1816. Joseph Bonaparte, who was once king have been looking for them these three years, 
of Naples, and afterward king of Spain, died a and did not know where to find them!” 

private man. Jerome Bonaparte lost the king-| 


dom of Westphalia in 1813. Louis Bonaparte, 


. + e | 
king of Holland, — dethroned by Napoleon him-) pie Sentinel, published at Jacksonville, Ore- 
self. ‘The king of Saxony lost that grand duchy gon, of the 12th ult. says: ‘Several of our citi- 
of Warsaw which Napoleon had conferred on | zens returned last week from a visit to the Great 
him. Marshal Soult once sought to make himself Sunken Lake, situated in Cascade Mountains, 
king of Portugal, but failed of success. The | #bout seventy-five miles north-east from Jackson- 
Dcceaieteen a ont f th ti |ville. This lake rivals the famous valley of Sin- 
Crnadoties alone survive, Of the new creations, bad the Sailor. It is thought to average 2,000 
and the history of their house closely illustrates | feet down to the water all round. The walls are 
the French line, almost perpendicular, running down into the wa- 
| ter, and leaving no beach. The depth of the wa- 
. . . nag | ter is unknown, and its surface is smooth and un- 
which, being Englished, signifies that the first ruffled, as it lies so far below the surface of the 
king was a lucky soldier. ;mountain that the air currents do not affect it. 
- Its length is estimated at twelve miles, and its 
| width at ten. There is an island in its centre 
A GOOD ANSWER. having trees upon it. No living man ever has, 
A seaman, rather badly equipped, applied to and probably never will, be able to reach the wa- | 
an officer of one of our gunboats, to be entered ter’s edge. It lies silent, still and mysterious in| 
on the ship’s books. The lieutenant, observing the bosom of the ‘everlasting hills,’ like a huge! 


‘Tis plain that no one takes a plane 
‘To pare a pair of pears; 

A rake, though, often takes a rake, 
And tears away the tares 

That grow a grain against the grain, 
Not caring for his cares. 


A man in writing rite, may write 
It right, and still be wrong; 

For rite. not write, is surely right, 
And don't to Wright belong. 


Beer often brings a bier to man; 
Coughing a coffin brings ; 

And too much ale will make us ail, 
As well some other things. 


That person lies who says he lies 
When he js but reclining; 

And when consumptive folks decline, 
They all jecline declining. 


A dyer dyes awhile, then dies— 
To dye he’s always trying— 
Until upon his dying bed 
He thinks no more of dyeing. 


A quail won't quail amidst a storm— 
A bough will bow before it ; 

We cannot rein the rain at all— 
No earthly power reigns o'er it. 


A son of Mars, a son of ma’s— 
All deys mbst have their days; 

And every knight should pray each night 
To Him who weighs hit ways. 





The principal feat of the champion bold 

Was performed with his feet, as | have been told; 
His forte was in finding a fort in retreat, 

By making good use of his legs and his feet. 


Four legs have all things of the quadruped kind, 

Yet they never are found with their fore legs behind, 
Nor their fore legs behind, as I told you betore, 

And stranger, they never have tour legs betore. 


Why ceil your rooms in costly style? 
Why aim to have the seal of power? 

Soon death will seal the sightless eyes, 
And all things vanish in an hour. 


CHARLES ComBER. 
+> 
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—__—_ +o 
A GREAT NATURAL CURIOSITY. 


‘Le premier roi fat un soldat heureux,” 











Jiable citizens. 





well scooped out by the hands of the giant genii 
of the mountains, in the unknown ages gone by, 
and around it the primeval forests watch and 
ward are keeping. The visiting party fired a ri- 
fle several times into the water, at an angle of 
forty-five degrees, and were able to note several 
seconds of time from the report of the gun until 
the ball struck the water. Such seems incredi- 
ble, but it is vouched for by some of our most re- 
The lake is certainly a most re- 
markable curiosity.” 


—4+—_—_+e»+—___—_ 


THE OYSTER. 


Open an oyster, retain the liquor in the lower 
or deep shell, and, if viewed through a micro- 
scope, it will be found to contain multitudes 
of small oysters, covered with shells and swim- 
ming nimbly about—one hundred and twenty of 
which extend but one inch. Besides these young 
oysters, the liquor contains a variety of animal- 
cules and myriads of those distinct species of 
worms. Sometimes their light resembles a bluish 
star about the centre of the shell, which will be 
beautifully luminous in a dark room, 


—_+or—___—_ 


Two MEN dining at the Union League Club in 
Philadelphia the other day, the singular freaks of 
lightning were referred to, and especially a recent 
occurrence where the fluid entered a store, lit a 
hanging lamp, and then peaceably disappeared. 
Said one, ‘“I'hat is the most remarkable freak I 
ever knew it to perform.” ‘‘Yes,” replied the 
other, ‘‘it certainly is—it is matchless.” 


In Vermont, the following lines are inscribed on 
a board near a watering place: 
“Temperance fountain good as can be; 
Better far than ram or brandy ; 
If this truth excite your fury, 
Let your borse be judge and jury.” 


DurinG the war a woman went to a grocer’s 
shop, and found she was paying nearly double for 
candles, so she asked what was the reason can- 
dles were so dear. The grocer replied, ‘‘O, it is 
the war.” 

‘‘Dear me!” said the woman, ‘‘have they got to 
fighting by candle-light ?” 


‘“*An EEL was caught in the Delaware, off Mar- 
ket Street dock, on Friday, by a boy, that weighed 
eleven pounds.” This is the announcement as 
we find it. It must be either a very big eel or a 
very small boy—the reader has his choice. 


A Man boasted of having eaten forty-nine hard 
boiled eggs. ‘‘Why did not you eat one more 
and make an even fifty ?” says Sounds. ‘*Humph, 
you want a man to make a hog of himself just for 
one egg.” 





SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
The Tumbling Egg. 


Fill a quill with quicksilver, seal it at both ends with 
good hard wax; then have an egg boiled; take a 
small piece of the shell off the small end, and thrust in 
the quill with the quicksilver; lay it down, and it will 
not cease tumbling about as long as there is any heat 
in it. Or, if you put quicksilver into a small bladder, 
and blow it up, and then warm the bladder, it will 
jump about as long as it remains warm. 


To Make Lead Pencil Writing or Drawing 
Indelible. 


Lay the writing in a shallow dish and pour skimmed 
milk upon it. Any spots, not wet at first, may have 
the milk placed on them lightly with a feather. When 
the paper is all wet over with the milk, take it up and 
let the milk drain off, and whip off with the feather 
the drops which collect on the lower edge. Dry it 
carefully, and it will be found to be perfectly indeli- 
ble. It cannot be removed even with India rubber. 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 
The night was still, and clear, and calm, 
The starry sentinels patrolled the sky, 
With mailed helm, and sable plume, 
My /rst rode forth all silently. 
He crossed the stream, he reined his steed, 
Over his head my second he drew, 
In a palmer’s cloak he hid his mail, 
And went on his way with a chosen few. 
Then he rode with his train to the lists, 
His sable robes he has tossed away, 
He challenges false Lord Rene to fight 
For the sake of my whole to-day. 


2. 
Iam composed of 20 letters. 
My 8, 7, 16, is a wild animal. 
My 2, 9, 11, 17, is very annoying in dry weather. 
My 1, 6, 20, is a melody. 
My 2, 10, 7, is a loud sound. 
My 12, 16, 4, 18, is an exclamation that commands 
uiet. 
. My 3, 19, 5, 15, is a very small quantity. 
My 14, 16, 13, 5, is a song in two parts. 
My whole is a distinguished author. 


3. 

My frst is often dark and drear, 
And then, again, ’tis bright and clear; 
My second is for strength renowned, 
And swift and sure is often found 

In times of greatest need. 
My whole, though felt, is never seen— 
It will affright and make you scream ; 

A horrid thing, indeed! 


4. 
What word in the French language contains all the 
vowels save y, and only one consonant ? 
5. 
Behead an animal, and leave a gift. 


Conundrums. 


What is the difference between a Hindoo idol and a 
thing sold by auction? One is set up, and the other is 
knocked down. 

What beautiful fern grows naturally upon all the 
girls in the country? Maiden-hair. 

Why is a mountain stream a peentonient thing? 
Because though always murmur 
plains. 


No man alone can make it; but a couple of women 


can make it, without hands. Whatisit? A quarrel. 


What cat is worth its weight in gold or silver? 


Ducat. 


g, it never com- 








THE WHITE PINE COMPOUND. 


“It was early in the spring of 1855 that this compoun 
originated. A member of Sy tiette was afflicted with on tu 
tion of the throat, attended with a disagreeable eough. 1 had for 
some months previous thought that a preparation having for its 
basis the inside bark of white pine might be so compounded as to 
be very useful in the case of the throat and lungs. To test the 
value of it in the case ajluded to, I compounded a small quantity 
of the medicine that I had been planning, and gaveitin teaspoon. 
fuldoses. The result was exceeaingly gratifying. Within two 
days the irritation of the throat was removed, the cough subsid- 
ed, and a speedy cure was effected. Soon after this, { sent some 
to a lady in Londonderry, N. H., who had been suttering for some 
weeks fiom abad cough, occasioned by a sudden cold. and had 
raised mucus streaked with blood. She soon found relief and 
sent for more. She took about ten ounces of it and got well. J 

B. Clark, Esq., Editor of the Manchester Daily Mirror, made 
trial of the same preparation in the case of a tevere cold, and 
was cured immediately. He was so highly pleased with the re- 
sults, and so confident of success attending its sales if placed be- 
fore the public, that he finally persuaded me to give it a name 
and send it abroad to benefit the suffering. In November, 1855, [ 
first advertised it under the name ot White Pine Compound. In 
two years from that time, there had been wholesaledin Manches- 
ter alone one hundred doliars’ worth, where it took the lead of all 
the cough remedies in the market. and it still maintains that po- 
sition. ‘here is good reason for all this: it is very soothing and 
healing in its nature, is warming to the stomach, and pleasant 
withal to the taste, and is exceedingly cheap. 

“As a remedy for kidney complaints, the White Pine Com- 
pound stands unrivaled. Lt was not originated for that purpose, 

but a person in using it for a cough. was not only cured of the 
cough, but was also cured of a kidney difficulty of ten years’ 
standing. Since that accidental discovery many thousands have 
used it for the same complaint, and have been completely cured.” 


The above was written by Dr. Poland, in 1860. Since then, ad< 
in Manchester, the White Pine Compound has taken the lead of 
all Cough Remedies, as well as preparations for the cure of Kid- 
ney difficulties, in every city, town, village and hamlet, through- 
out the New England States. : 
The past year has given great opportunity to test the virtue of 
the hite Pine Compound. It has been an unusual time for 
Coughs and Colds, and very large quantities of the White Ping 
Compound have been sold and used with the happiest effects. It 
speaks well for the Medicine, and the people living where it is 
prepared are high in its praise. 

One bottle of this Compound is generally sufficient to remove g 
bad cough, and frequently I have known persons to have a cold 
entirely removed in two days, by using less than half a bottle, 
From one to two teaspoonfuls is a large dose. I sometimes puta 
— white sugar and hot water with it, when taken on going§to 

e 


The limits to which I purposely confine myself in this circular 
will not allow of that full expression which I would like to give in 
favor of the White Pine Compound. It is universally admired by 
all who use it; it has attained to such a popularity among those 
whose opinion is valuable inaeed, that vaNITY may possibly in 
part prompt me to record more here than hurried people will have 
patience to read; so | will stop, by merely recommending to all 
who need a cough or kidney remedy, to test the ‘virtues of the 
WHITE Ping ComMpounD. 





TESTIMONIALS. 


A very large number of important testimonials have already 
been received from Physicians, Clergymen, Apothecaries, and, 
indeed, from all classes in society, speaking in the most flatter- 
ing terms of the White Pine Compound. 


Dr. Nichols, of Northfield, Vt., says: 


“I find the White Pine Compound to be very efficacious not 
only in coughs and other pulmonic affections, but also in affec- 
tions of the kindeys, debility of the stomach and other kindred 
organs.” 


Rev. J. K. Chase, of Rumney, N. H., writes: 


“I have for years regarded your White Pine Compound as an 
imvaluable remedy. I can truly say that I regard it as even 
more efficacious and valuable than ever. I have just taken the 
Compound for a cold, and it works charmingly.” 


Hon. P. H. Sweetser, of South Reading, writes: 


“Having long known something of the valuable medicinal pro- 
perties of the White Pine, I was prepared, on seeing an adver- 
tisement of your White Pine Compound, to give the medicine 
atrial. It has been used by members of my family tor several 
years, for colds and coughs. and in some cases of serious kidney 
difficulties, with excellent results. Several of our friends have 
also received much benefit from the Compound. We intend to 
keep it always on hand.” 


Rev. H. D. HODGE, 


of West Randolph, Vt., who is a practicing 
preacher, in a letter to Dr. P.. dated May 2 
it an exceilent medicine in kidney disease.” 


Letter from Rev. L. C. Stevens, Pastor of the Baptist Church, 
Gofftown Centre, N. H. 


Dr. J. W. PoLanD,—My Dear Sir—You asked me what I think 

of your White Pine Compound. I never before put pen to paper 
to tell any man what [ thought of a patent medicine. My father, 
a physician of the old school, early led me to serious suspicions 
of all nostrums of whatever kind not bearing the stamp of that 
fraternity. But these suspicions I have parted with by degrees, 
as | have carefully acquainted myself with the leading principles 
ot Hydropathy, H pathy. Thompsonianism, Eclecticism, and 
other systems which have claimed public favor within the last 
twenty-five years; so that I feel at liberty on this ground tw 
speak my convictions. 
Then the sympathy which I feel for you, as a former Baptist 
pastor—obliged to relinquish ihe ministry merely on account of 
ill health, but still cherishing all the ardor of your early years for 
this blessed work, and laboring to your utmost, in other ways, to 
proclaim the glorious Gospel—inclined me, as a matter of duty, 
to comply with your request. 

In 1853 I became acquainted with Deacon Holmes Boardman, 
of Maine, brother of the late Georgé Dana Boardman, formerly 
missionary in Burmah, and from him for the first time learned 
the wonderful medicinal qualities of white pine bark. He hada 
few years before been brought to the borcvers of the grave by 
what the best of physicians pronounced pulmonary consumption, 
and was given up to die, but was nevertheless entirely cured by 4 
preparation made by his own hands trom this bark. Since that 
time, until I became acquainted with your article, I have been 
surprised that no philosophical mind was found to undertake & 
cough preparation from white pine. 

As soon as your article was brought to my notice, it therefore 
secured my attention; and I have not failed to acquaint myself 
with a sufficient number of facts to produce a settled judgment as 
to its value. Some of my own family have tried it with signal 
benefit. I believe it one of the best cough medicines ever prepat- 
ed. Besides its value as a Cough Medicine, I have good reason 
to believe it to be all it claims as a remedy, for kidney diseases 
and diabetes. Yours truly, L. C. STEVENS. 


{Several other clergymen and physicians have also written to 
Dr. P. highly approving of his White Pine Compound.) 


The White Pine Compound, advertised at length in our col- 
umns, is not only as to its name inviting, but is a highly ke 
ed medicine. Dr. J. W. Poland, the inventor, has the confidence 
of the many who knew him, a confidence which he enjoyed while 
laboring usefully many years as a Baptist minister. His exper 
ence as asufferer led him to make experiments which issued 
his medical discovery.— Boston Watchman and Reflector. 


The Editor of the Manchester Daily and Weekly Mirror, in & 
leader of the Daily, thus writes of the Compound: 


“The White Pine Compound is advertised at much length in 
our columns, and we are happy to learn that the demand for it is 
increasing beyond all previous ny maa It is the very best 
medicine for coughs and colds we know of, and no family that has 
once used it will ever be without it. We speak from our ow? 
knowl ; itis sure to kill acold, and pleasant as sure. 

atest inventions come by accident, and it is singular that the 
hite Pine Compound, made for Colds and Coughs, should prové 
to be the greatest wy tor kidney difficulties known. But 
itis. We cannot doubt it, so many testimonials come to us am 
well known men. Besides, the character of Dr. Poland is 8 
that we know he will not countenance what is wrong. Fory' his 
a Baptist clergyman, studying medicine to find remedies for 
a ith a Aelicat, i with one 


,w ptive look, 
foot upon the grave, he made the discovery which has saved 4 
self, and called out from hundreds of others the strongest tes 
monials possible. We have known Dr. Poland for years, ve 
never knew a more conscientious, honest, upright man, and 
are glad to state that we believe whatever he says t 
White Pine Compound.” 


qe as well as 
, 1863, says: “I find 











THE WHITE PINE COMPOUND, 
Gero. W. Swett, M. D., Proprietor, 
Will be manufactured in future : 
At the New England Botanic Depot 
106 Hanover Street, Boston, 


Under the supervision of 
Rev. J. W. POLAND, M. D. 


Dr. SWETT will attend to the business department, to whos 
all orders should be addressed. 





What cat is perpetually running? Cataract. 


Sold by wholesale and retail dealers in medicine elsewhere. 
#®—lyeow 
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